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WHETHER THE HIPPOPOTAMUS AND THE CROCODILE ARE THE BEHEMOTH AND 
LEVIATHAN OF SCRIPTURE. 
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(Hippopotamus and Crocodile Combat and Hunt.—From a print after Rubens.] 


Our readers are doubtless aware that a large amount of 
conjecture has been expended on the inquiry, as to what 
animals are intended by the terms “ behemoth” and 
“leviathan” in the book of Job. It is not very probable 
that further researches will enable us to attain any cer- 
tainty on the matter. Still the subject is interesting, and 
a summary of what has been written on it may help to 
clear away some vague speculation and conjecture. 
Opinions were very much divided as to “ behemoth ;” 
but all the odd commentators seem to have agreed that the 
whale was “leviathan,” created hugest of beasts “ that 
swim the ocean stream.”” On the other hand, nearly all the 
modern commentators have identified leviathan with the 
crocodile, and many of them incline to think that the 
hippopotamus is “behemoth.” “In former passages,” 
says the Pictorial Bible, “we have seen the ostrich con- 
trasted with the stork, and the eagle mentioned after the 
hawk ; and here finding the leviathan following behe- 
moth, we may infer a similar connection between them, 
and might hazard a conjecture that the hippopotamus 
being the behemoth, the leviathan might be the crocodile, 
an inhabitant of the same river, equally amphibious, and 
still more terrible. And this is strengthened when we 


consider that the two animals were so associated by the | 
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ancients. Some of the paintings at Herculaneum repre- 
sent Egyptian landscapes, in which we see the crocodile 
lying among the reeds, and the hippopotamus browsing 
upon the plants of an island. So also in the famous 
Mosaic pavement at Preeneste, representing the plants 
and animals of Egypt, the river-horse and the crocodile 
are associated in the same group upon the river Nile.” 

Let us see, then, how far the descriptions of the behe- 
moth and the leviathan in the book of Job agree with 
what we know of the habits of the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile. But we must not forget the changes 
in the relative positions of man and wild animals 
which are effected in the course of time and by civiliza- 
tion. ‘Those creatures whose very names, in the earlier 
history of our species, were “words of fear,” become 
more timid and less dangerous as man encroaches on 
their haunts, armed with more effectual weapons for their 
destruction, and taught by experience the value of com- 
bination for defence or for attack. 

Behemoth is described as “eating grass as an ox. His 
bones are as strong pieces of brass; his bones are like 
bars of iron. He lieth under the shady trees, in the 
covert of the reed and fens. The shady trees cover him 
with their shadow, the willows of the a him 
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about.”** These expressions are very characteristic of the 
hippopotamus. This animal subsists on roots and vege- 
tables, and sleeps and reposes on shore in reedy places 
near the water. Some idea of its enormous strength has 
been given in the first volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
in the passage translated fron the travels of Dr. Riippell. 
(No. 8.) It is now not found in Egypt, though, as al- 
ready mentioned, it formerly abounded in the lower 
regions of the Nile. It is nearly the same size as the 
rhinoceros, has an enormously large head, the mouth 
armed with strong tusks; and though its habits are in 
general quiet and inoffensive, its rage and strength, when 
it is roused, render it very dangerous, especially in the 
water. The hippopotamus of South Africa appears to 
be more timid than the ye ee of Dongola, of 
which Dr. Riippell speaks; but this difference is pro- 
bably owing to the —T of the Cape colonists. 
Dr. Smith, speaking of the on capensis, or 
sea-cow of ds thee says, “It was formerly found in 
most of the large rivers of Southern Africa. It is now 
almost extinct within the yer the firing of the hunters 
having scared away those which escaped death; but 
great numbers are still found in the rivers of those parts 
in which the use of fire-arms is wholly or almost un- 
known. They seem to prefer the sea to the fresh-water 
rivers for their abode, during the day, in situations where 
they have the choice. They feed on grass, and chiefly 
during the night; retiring at day-break to the water, 
where they remain until the dusk again invites them forth 
to graze. 

“ Unless when their own safety or that of their young 
is threatened, the hippopotami are so timid that they betake 
themselves to the water at the mere approach of man- 
kind ; but if attacked and wounded in the water, they 
often swim to the hunters’ boat, rise suddenly beneath it, 
and seriously damage, if not destroy it. Their flesh is 
much in request as food, both among the natives and the 
colonists; and the epicures of Cape Town do not disdain 
to use their influence with the country farmers to obtain 
a preference in the matter of Sea Cows’ Speck, as the 
fat which lies immediately under the skin is called, when 
salted and dried. 

“The hippopotami are usually captured by means of 
pitfalls formed along the banks of rivers, and which are 
daily covered with fresh grass, that no withered appear- 
ance may excite the animal’s suspicion. It unfortunately 
happens that this artifice sometimes deceives the horses 
and oxen of travellers, es more than once happened to 
our expedition, some of whose oxen were killed, and 
others seriously injured, by falling into these pits.” 

The last paragraph of this description seems to explain 
the 24th verse of the chapter in which the behemoth is 
mentioned—“ his nose pierceth through snares”—unless 
we adopt the marginal reading, which varies the mean- 
ing—* will any take him in his fight,” or “bore his 
nose with a ginn.” On the whole, though some intelli- 
gent commentators rather incline to the opinion that 
“behemoth” is now an extinct animal, there is consider- 
able probability that the hippopotamus is described under 
that name. 

The description of “leviathan” is longer, and involves 
more difficulty than that of “ behemoth.”” The questions 
are asked, “ Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook, 
or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? Canst 
thou fill his skin with barbed irons, or his head with fish- 
spears? Who can open the doors of his face? His 
teeth are terrible round about. His scales are his pride, 
shut up together as with a close seal.”’+ These certainly 
describe the crocodile; but there are other expressions, 
which, unless we make allowance for the hyperbolical 
style of Oriental composition, seem to point to a creature 
more terrible and dangerous even than the crocodile. 
Dr. Good, however, considers leviathan to be the crocodile. 

* Job, chap.40. « _ + Job, chap. 41. 
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The crocodile, he says, “is a natural inhabitant of the 
Nile and other Asiatic and African rivers; of enormous 
voracity and strength, as well as fleetness in swimming; 
attacks mankind and animals with the most daring im- 
petuosity ; when taken by means of a powerful net, wii] 
often overturn the boats that surround it; has propor- 


moves both its jaws equally, the upper of which has 
not less than forty, and the lower than thirty-eight large 
teeth ; and is furnished with a coat of mail so scaly and 
callous as to resist the force of a musket-ball in every 
part, except under the belly. Herodotus expressly states 
that one of the modes by which this unconquerable 
monster was occasionally taken, in his time, was by 
means of a hook which was baited with a hog’s chine, 
and thrown into the river; the crocodile having swal- 
lowed which, it was drawn on shore and despatched.” 

Dr. Good’s description of the “ unconquerable monster” 
is rather strongly expressed. Dr. Riippell says (see 
. Penny Magazine,’ vol. i., p. 89), “If I had not seen the 
fact with my own eyes, I could scarcely have believed that 
two men could draw out of the water a crocodile fourteen 
feet long, fasten his muzzle, tie his legs over his back, 
and finally kill the beast.”” Most of our readers are also 
acquainted with Mr. Waterton’s amusing description of 
his capture of a cayman (a species of the alligator, which 
is a subgenus of the crocodile, peculiar tc America), as 
related by himself in his ‘ Wanderings.’ Still, both the 
crocodile of the old world and the alligator of the new 
are very fierce and dangerous creatures; and we may 
imagine the terror which the crocodile inspired in earlier 
times, when, secured in his scaly armour, he could almost 
be said to “esteem iron as straw, and brass as rotten 
wood. The arrow cannot make him flee ; slingstones are 
turned with him into stubble. Darts are counted as 
stubble ; he laugheth at the shaking of a spear.” 

Our wood-cut is from a print after Rubens, and is in- 
tended to represent a scene on the banks of the Nile. A 
hippopotamus and crocodile engaged in combat are sur- 
prised by the hunters, who, notwithstanding the peril of 
the adventure, seem to charge with great spirit. We 
need hardly point out to our readers the inconsistencies 
and absurdities in the design. One of the qualities of 
Rubens was his versatility ; and, especially when roused 
Wy the imputations of rivals, he displayed this often at 
the expense of probability and consistency. But Rubens 
left the stamp of ability on all he undertook; and, un- 
natural though the scene in the wood-cut above may be, 
there is great energy and fire in the expression of the 
figures. If, also, we take the hippopotamus as behemoth, 
and the crocodile as leviathan, we have not an inappro- 
priate illustration of the observations made respecting the 
identity of two remarkable creatures, described in the 
oldest book in the world. 


FONDNESS OF FARM-STOCK FOR SALT, PAR- 
TICULARLY AT A GREAT DISTANCE FROM 
THE SEA. 

{From a Correspondent.) 

Iw this country a small portion only ot the agricultural 
commanity has tried the efficacy of salt upon farm-stock. 
In America, on the contrary, even in the remote and newly 
settled districts, every one that owns a cow or two and a few 
sheep, who is at all mindful of his own interests, is in the 
regular habit of giving them salt, if it can possibly be 
spared after supplying household uses. I mention this 
because in some sections of the interior of that country 
salt is still rather scarce, and consequently dear, and 
cannot therefore always be spared for “ salting the cattle” 
among the poorer classes of the settlers; but since the 
late and almost unlimited progress of internal improve 
ments (railroads, canals, &c.), the facilities for procuring 
this invaluable article have been greatly increased ; 80 
that in the most distant settlements you find the custom 








of givin salt to farm-stock almost universally prevailing. 





tionally the largest mouth of all monsters whatever;. 
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The avidity with which it is devoured by both cattle and 
sheep, and even by horses, is truly astonishing ; while 
the influence gained over them through their eagerness to 
obtain it is equally surprising. A flock of sheep or a 
drove of cattle may instantly be brought together, as if 
by magic, from every corner of an extensive pasture, pro- 
vided they can hear the voice or see the person of him 
who comes prepared with a small quantity of salt ; for 
on getting a hint that there is salt about to be distributed, 
they come bounding and scampering along as fast as their 
legs can carry them. Though the common practice is to 
deposit the salt in small rude troughs, or upon planks o 

wood or flat stones, yet so anxious are these creatures to 
get at the salt, that scarcely the shyest of them will re- 
fuse it from the hand of the person that supplies it. It 
is a very interesting sight to witness two or three hundred 
innocent sheep come at the farmer’s call, bleating and fro- 
licking, and somewhat inconveniently hemming him in 
by their pressure on all sides. With regard to cattle, it 
is sometimes hardly safe to venture into an open pasture 
with salt in your possession ; for so eager are they to ob- 
tain it, that they do not allow time for your depositing it 
upon the places intended for it, or even upon the ground, 
if nothing else be at hand. Huge oxen, with long for- 
midable horns, are rather rough companions when they 
press closely around you ; and it sometimes happens that 
you experience much difficulty in getting your formidable 
ftiends satisfied. Horses, too, are under a similar influ- 
ence, although they seldom exhibit their partiality in so 
striking a manner. During some years I owned a fine 
and noble animal ; but, when I first purchased him, he 
was somewhat shy and intractable. In the summer sea- 
son he, along with two or three others, was turned out to 
grass, and notwithstanding the gentleness and tameness 
of his companions, it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he was haltered when thus running at large. Oats, Indian 
corn, and other tempting things were offered to him in 
vain; but when once he had tasted salt he forthwith be- 
came the slave of his passion ; its talismanic power was 
wonderful, for from that day any individual about the 
farm could easily take him captive, provided ‘half’ an 
ounce of salt was offered as a bribe. Indeed it was not 
necessary to coax him to suffer himself to be taken; on 
the contrary, he would come voluntarily to his enslaver, 
and endeavour to coax him out of his salt. 

It is the custom with the American farmers to sprinkle 
salt amongst their hay at the time it is housed or stacked. 
When the hay is stacked in a very dry state, they con- 
sider that salt has the effect of making it. more moist ; 
and on the contrary, when it is imperfectly cured, the ap- 
plication of salt is believed to prevent it becoming mouldy. 
At all events it has the effect of rendering it more pala- 
table to farm-stock ; and if salt be really beneficial to 
sheep and cattle (which in the interior of America it un- 
doubtedly is), a desirable end is answered. Sometimes 
when hay becomes scarce in the settlements the farmers 
induce their cattle to eat all sorts of indifferent straw b 
sprinkling it with water in which salt has been dissolved. 





Drake’s Astrolabe in the Naval Gallery, or Painted 
Hail, in Greenwich Hospital.—(From a Correspondent.)— 
In the description of the Naval Gallery in No. 370 of the 
Pitre | Magazine ” it was stated that the Painted Hall was 
divided into three rooms, which have an open and direct 
communication with each other, and disclose to the eye o* 
the spectator, on entering the vestibule, a perspective of 
imposing extent and grandeur. The third room, called the 
Upper Hall, is also enriched by the pencil of Sir James 
Thornhill, and presents an assemblage of royal portraits, 
comprising those of King George the First, the Princess 
Sophia, George the Second, Queen Caroline, the Queen 
Dowager of Prussia, Frederick Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Cumberland, and the five princesses, the daughters of 
King George the Second. The above are represented in 
an alcove at the extremity of the apartment; and on the 
ceiling are the vortraits of Queen Anne and Prince George 
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of Denmark. This part of the hall contains no pictures, 
but the walls are magnificently painted, and exhibit a 
harmonious effect, if viewed in combination with the more 
richly-diversified aspect of the Naval Gallery. Here are 
preserved numerous curiosities of a naval description, chiefly 
consisting of models of celebrated ships, or peculiarly-con- 
structed vessels of various kinds; but the most extraordi- 
nary object in the collection is the Astrolabe, or combination 
of astronomical and mathematical tables and instruments, 
belonging to “the incomparable Drake, who was the first 
(agreed universally) of any mortal to whom God vouchsafed 
the stupendous achievement of encompassing not this new 
world alone, but new and old together, twice embraced by 
that mighty man, who first making up to Nombre de Dios 
got sight (with tears of joy) of the Southern Seas, the 
which in five years after he accomplished ; passing through 
the Magellan Straights towards the other Indies, and dou- 
bling the famous  geroteer he circumnavigated the 
whole earth.”* This venerable relic was presented, in the 
ear 1831, by Robert Bigsby, Esq., to his late Majesty King 
illiam the Fourth, and was by him transferred to this 
distinguished repository of naval memorials. It is the sole 
relic of a personal nature remaining to posterity of that 
great and illustrious character, and comprises the mariner’s 
com sun-dial, ring-dial, quadrant, table of latitudes 
and longitudes, planetary sphere, lunar almanac, &c., &c., 
all ingeniously combi together in a portable case re- 
sembling the figure of a watch, and which the immortal 
voyager — by a chain of similar materials from his 
neck, and thus possessed himself of a constant astronomical 
guide of easy reference ashore as well as at sea. 





Arab Faith in Medicine—The Arabs in general con- 
stantly have recourse both to charms and medicines, not 
only for the cure, but also for the prevention of diseases. 
They have, indeed, a strange passion for medicine, which 
shows that they do not consider fate as altogether uncon- 
ditional. Nothing can exceed the earnestness with which 
they often press a European traveller fora dose; and the 
more violent the remedy, the better are they pleased. The 
following case will serve as an example :—Three donkey- 
drivers, conveying the luggage of two British travellers 
from Boolfk to Cairo, opened a bottle which they observed 
in a basket, and finding it to contain, as they had suspected, 
brandy, emptied it down their throats: but he who had the 
last, on turning up the béttle, got the tail of a scorpion 
into his mouth; and, looking through the bottle, to his 
great horror, saw that it contained a number of these rep- 
tiles, with tarantulas, vipers, and beetles. Thinking that 
they had poisoned themselves, but not liking to rely upon 
fate, they persuaded a man to come to me for medicine. 
He introduced the subject by saying, “O Efendee, do an 
act of kindness: there are three men poisoned; in your 
mercy give them medicine, and save their lives:” and then 
he related the whole affair, without concealing the theft. 
I replied, that they did not deserve medicine ; but he urged 
that, by giving it, 1 should obtain an immense reward. 
“ Yes,” said 1; “* he who saveth a soul alive, shall be as 
if he had saved the lives of all mankind.’” I said this to 
try the feeling of the applicant, who, expressing admiration 
of my knowledge, urged me to be quick, lest the men should 
die; thus showing himself to be no unconditional fatalist. 
I gave him three strong doses of tartar emetic; and he soon 
came back to thank me, saying that the medicine was most 
admirable, for the men had hardly swallowed it, when they 
almost vomited their hearts and livers, and everything else 
in their bodies—Lane’s Notes to his Translation of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Luxury of Russia.—All over Russia, but particularly in 
the towns of Moscow and Petersburgh, the greatest luxury 
prevails. The rich nobles think nothing of destroying a 
field of barley, to procure a single dish of green grain, of 
which they are very fond. At the commencement of the 
season, they will sometimes give from 50 to 100 rubles for 
a sterlet, or small sturgeon, about the size of a cod. Oysters 
will fetch, when they first arrive, a ruble, or 3s 6d. = 
dozen; and it is said that the Prussians might establish a 

werful interest at the Court of Petersburgh, by contriv- 
ing the means of supplying it earlier with that favourite 
article.—Correspondence of Sir J. Sinclatr. 

* Molloy’s ‘ DeJure Maritimo,’ Pref. 
ere 2h2 
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[Portrait of John Howard.—F rom a Drawing by George Dance.] 


Two eminent men have pronounced eulogiums on John 
Howard. We quote them for the purpose of contrasting 
the styles of the writers, the first of whom is generally 
considered by the public as harsh and pedantic ; and of 
showing the unity of impression made by the character 
of Howard upon two such powerful though widely dif- 
fering minds ; and after rel concurrence of testimony 
need only narrate the leading facts of his life. 

Speaking of the want of leading principles, order, and 
connexion in Howard’s publications, Jeremy Bentham 
says—‘ My venerable friend was much better employed 
than in arranging words and sentences. Instead of doing 
what so — could do if they would, what he did for 
the service of mankind was what scarce any man could 
have done, and no man would do but himself. In the 
scale of moral desert the labours of the legislator and the 
writer are as far below his as earth is below heaven. His 
was the truly Christian choice ; the lot in which is to be 
found the least of that which selfish nature covets, and 
the most of what it shrinks from. His kingdom was of 
a better world: he died a martyr, after living an apostle.” 
——-Panopticon, Postscript, part ii., p. 2.* 

Burke’s eulogium is much better known :— 

“ He has visited all Eu ot to survey the sump- 
tuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern 
art ; not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts—but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the in- 
fection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of sorrow 

* See article Bewrnax, in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ 





and pain; to take the gauge and dimensions ot misery, 
depression, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to 


“attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to com- 


pare and collate the distresses of all men of all countries. 
His plan is original, and it is as full of genius as it is of 
humanity. It was a voyage of discovery ; a circum- 
navigation of charity. Already the benefit of his labour 
is felt more or less in every country; I hope he will an- 
ticipate his final seonal te seeing all its effects fully 
realized in his own. He will receive, not by retail, but 
in gross, the reward of those who visit the raged ; and 
he has so forestalled and monopolized this branch of 
charity, that there will be, I trust, little room to merit by 
such acts of benevolence hereafter.” 

It is both amusing and annoying to remark how sm- 
ple facts respecting a well-known individual may be 
stated in the most contradictory manner. In anecdo‘es 
of the life of Howard, which are set forth as “ written 
by a gentleman whose acquaintance with that celebrated 
philanthropist gave him the most favourable opportunity 
of learning particulars not generally known,” and pub- 
lished in 1790, shortly after his death, he is absurdly 
described as having been “ born in the county of Bed- 
ford, and was descended from a distant branch of the 
Norfolk family.” Dr. Aikin, in his ‘ Life of Howard,’ 
says, he “ was born, according to the best information I 
am able to obtain, about the year 1727. His father was 
an upholsterer and carpet-warehouseman in amy $m 
Smithfield, who, having acquired a handsome fortune, 
retired from business, and had a house first at Enfield, 


land afterwards at Hackney. It was, I believe, at the 
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former of ‘these places that Mr. Howard was born.” The 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ says that “ he was the son 
of a reputable tradesman in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
was born at Hackney in the year 1726.” It is of less 
importance to us to know the precise date and place of 
his birth, than to know when he existed and what he did 
for his fellow-men. 

Mr. Howard’s grave and almost austere disposition 
was not likely to manifest itself in youth in any of those 
displays which lead us to infer the man from the boy. 
His father died when he was young, leaving his fortune 
between him and a daughter, his only children. But in 
his will he ordered that his son should not receive his 
share of the fortune till he was twenty-five years of age. 
“It was probably in consequence of the father’s diree- 
tion that he was bound apprentice to a wholesale grocer 
in the city.” His education was very defective. Dr. 
Aikin, who was intimately acquainted with Howard, 
says, “I feel myself obliged, from my own knowled 
to assert that he was never able to speak or write hi 
native language with grammatical correctness, and that 
his acquaintance with other languages (the French per- 
haps, excepted) was slight and superficial. In esti- 
mating the powers of his mind, it rather adds to the 
account that he had this additional difficulty to combat 
in his pursuit of the os objects of his later years.” 

On coming of age he bought up his indentures (having 
still some time to serve as an apprentice), and went to 
the Continent, travelling in France and Italy. After his 
return to London, being in ipprg ome took lodg- 
ings in the suburban village of e Newington. His 
landlady, a widow lady, treated him with great kindness 
and attention ; he offered her marriage, as a substantial 
testimony of his gratitude. She was twice his age, and 
being a sensible, prudent woman, was so far aware of the 
inconsistency, as to point out the impropriety of a young 
man like him, in comfortable circumstances, i 
marriage to a woman of her age. Howard, during all 
his life, never paid much attention to mere appearances. 
He persisted in his offer, lived happily with her for three 
years at Stoke Newington, and after her death ever spoke 
of her with respect and affection. 

He was created a Fellow of the Royal Society on May 
13, 1756. “This honour,” says Dr. Aikin, “was not, 
I presume, conferred upon him in consequence of any 
extraordinary proficiency in science which he had mani- 
fested, but hee in conformity to the laudable practice 
of that Society, of on of fortune and 
leisure to the interests of knowledge, by incorporating 
them inte their body. Mr. Howard was not unmindful 
of the obligation he lay under to contribute something to 
the common stock of information. Three short papers of 
his are published in the ‘ Transactions.’ ” 

After the death of his wife, he set out on another tour, 
intending first to view the ruins of Lisbon, the disastrous 
effects of the earthquake. On his voyage occurred 
the event which first directed his mind to the great 
objects of his life. He tells it himself, in a note to his 
work on ‘ Prisons.’ Speaking of the French, he says, 
“ How they treated prisoners of war, I know by expe 
rience. In 1756, a Tisbon packet (the Hanover), in 
which I went passenger, in order to make the tour of 

was taken by a French privateer. Before we 
reached Brest I suffered the extremity of thirst, not 
having for above forty hours one drop of water, nor 
hardly one morsel of food. In the castle at Brest I lay 
six nights upon straw; and observing how cruelly my 
co were used there, and at Morlaix, whither 
was carried next, during the two months I was at Car- 
haix upon parole I corresponded with the English pri- 
soners at Brest, Morlaix, and Dinnan; at the last of 
those towns were several of our ship’s crew, and my ser- 
vant. T had sufficient evidence of their being treated 
with such barbarity that many hundreds had perished ; 


and that thirty-six were buried in a hole at Dinnan in 
one day. When I came to England, still on parole, I 
made known to the commissioners of sick and wounded 
seamen the = eS which gained their at- 
tention and thanks. Remonstrance was made to the 
French court ; our sailors had redress, and those that 
were in the three prisons mentioned above were brought 
home in the first cartel-ships. A lady from Ireland, who 
married in France, had bequeathed in trust with the 
magistrates of St. Malo’s sundry charities ; one of which 
was a penny a day to every English prisoner of war in 
Dinnan. is was duly paid, and saved the lives of 
many brave and useful men. Perhaps what I suffered 
on this occasion increased my sympathy with the un- 
happy people whose case is the subject of this book.” 

In 1758 Mr. Howard married a second time. This 
match was much more suitable to his age and station 
than the first. The lady was the daughter of an eminent 
lawyer, Mr. Serjeant Leeds. After his marriage he pur- 
chased Watcombe, in the New Forest, Hampshire. His 
way of life here was that of a quiet country gentleman, 
reserved to his equals, but kind and benevolent to his in- 
feriors and the poor. From Watcombe he went to an 
estate at Cardington, near Bedford, where he pursued 
much the seme kind of life. He established schools, 
aided charities, and employed himself generally in doing 
good. But possibly his name might never have been 

beyond the sphere of his immediate influence had 
he not been made sheriff of Bedford. Before this event 
he lost his second wife, who died in 1765, shortly after 
the birth of her only child. This child, a boy, was in 
after-life a cause of great anxiety and grief. Acting on 
pranciple, he brought him up in strict subordination. 

the youth grew up to manhood he became insane ; 
and his insanity, which had been gradually manifesting 
itself, was attributed by many persons to Mr. Howard’s 
cold and harsh treatment. “I have authority to say,” 
observes Dr. Aikin, “ that Mr. Howard was at length 
sensible that he had in some measure mistaken the mode 
of forming his son to that character he wished him to 
acquire ; though with respect to his mental derangement, 
I know that he imputed no blame to himself on that 
head.” It caused him, however, much parental sorrow. 
“ The distress of prisoners,” says Mr. Howard in his 
work on the state of the prisons of England and Wales, 
“of which there are few who have not some imperfect 
idea, came more immediately under my notice when I 
was sheriff of the county of Bedford in 1773; and the 
circumstance which excited me to activity in their be- 
half was the seeing some who by the verdict of the 
juries were declared not guilty; some on whom the 
grand jury did not find such an appearance of guilt as 
subjected them to trial; and some whose prosecutors did 
not appear against them—after having been confined for 
months, dragged back to gaol, and locked up again till 
they should pay sundry fees to the gaoler, the clerk of 
the assize, &c. 

“In order to redress this hardship I applied to the 
justices of the county for a salary to the gaoler in lieu of 
his fees. The bench were properly affected with the 
grievance, and willing to grant the relief desired; but 
they wanted a precedent for charging the county with the 
expense. I therefore rode into several neighbouring 
counties in search of one; but I soon learned that the 
same injustice was practised in them; and looking into 
the prisons I beheld scenes of calamity which I daily 
grew more and more anxious to alleviate. In order, 
therefore, to gain a more aga knowledge of the par- 
ticulars and extent of it by various and accurate obser- 
vation, I visited most of the county-gaols in England. 

“ Seeing in two or three of them some poor creatures 
whose aspect was singularly deplorable, and asking the 





cause of it, the answer was, ‘they were lately brought 
from the bridewells.’ This started a fresh subject of te 
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urpose travelled again into the counties where I had 
n, and indeed into all the rest, examining houses of 
correction, city and town gacls. I beheld m many of 
them, as well as in the county-gaols, a complication of 
distress ; but my attention was principally fixed by the 
gaol-fever and the smallpox, which I saw prevailing to 
the destruction of multitudes, not only of felons in their 
dungeons, but of debtors also. : 

“Upon this subject I was examined in the House of 
Commons in March, 1774, when I had the honour of 
their thanks. Soon after that, Mr. Popham, member for 
Taunton, repeated the humane attempt which had mis- 
carried a few years before ; and brought in a bill for the 
relief of prisoners who should be acquitted, respecting 
their fees, and another bill for preserving the health of 
prisoners and preventing the gaol distemper. They both 
passed: these two acts I had printed in a different cha- 
racter, and sent them to the keeper of every county-gaol 
in England. By those acts the tear was wi from 
many an eye; and the legislature had for them ‘the 
blessing of many that were ready to perish.’ ; 

“The great honour done me by the House has excited 
the curiosity of some to inquire what facts I had collected. 
This is one reason of the present publication, but it is not 
the only nor yet the principal one. There are still re- 
maining many disorders that ought to be rectified: pri- 
soners suffer great hardships, from which I am desirous 
that they should be set free; the gaol fever is not, as I 
am persuaded it may be, totally eradicated. These are 
my motives for printing this book. I think it will show 
plainly that much is yet to be done for the regulation of 
prisons ; and I am not without hope that the legislature 
will finish what was so laudably begun. 

“I was called to the first part of my task by my office 
as sheriff. To the pursuit of it I was prompted by the 
sorrows of the sufferers, and love to my country. The 
work grew upon me insensibly. I could not enjoy my 
ease and leisure in the neglect of an opportunity offered 
me by Providence of attempting the relief of the miser- 
able. The attention of parliament to the subject led me 
to conclude that some additional labour would not be 
lost ; and I extended my plan. The difficulty I found in 
searching out evidence ot fraud and cruelty in various 
articles, together with other real sources of distress, 
obliged me to repeat my visits, and travel over the king- 
dom more than once; and after all, I suspect that many 

frauds have been concealed from me, and that sometimes 
the interest of my informants prevailed over their vera- 
city. Besides, as I had in my first journeys gathered 
from facts and experience proofs of the mischievous effects 
of the want of cleanliness and fresh air, I had in my latter 
visits these strong arguments to enforce my persuasions ; 
and, in consequence some gaolers grew at last more mind- 
ful and complying, for the sake not only of their pri- 
soners, but of themselves and their own families. 

“It was not, I own, without some apprehensions of 
danger that I first visited the prisons; and I guarded 
myself by smelling to vinegar while I was in those places, 
and changing my apparel afterwards. This I did con- 
stantly and carefully when I began; but by degrees I 
grew less attentive to these precautions, and entirely 
omitted them. I have been frequently asked what pre- 
cautions I use to preserve myself from infection in the 
prisons and hospitals which I visit. I here answer, next 
to the free goodness and mercy of the Author of my being, 
temperance and cleanliness are my preservatives. Trust- 
ing in Divine Providence, aid believing myself in the 
way of my duty, J fear no evil; I never enter an hos- 
pital or prison before breakfast, and in an offensive room 
I seldom draw my breath deeply.” 

The book from which this extract is taken was first 
published in 1777; it is dedicated to the House of Com- 
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paring the volume for the press. It contains an account 
of the state of the prisons and hospitals both of Great Bri- 
tain, and of France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and 
Flanders. An Appendix to the work was afterwards 
published, which was afterwards incorporated in a new 
edition of ‘The State of the Prisons.’ : 

On the passing of the act in 1779 for establishing 
penitentiary houses, Mr. Howard, Dr. Fothergill, and 
Mr. Whately, the treasurer of the Foundling Hospital, 
were appointed supervisors for the purpose of superin- 
tending the erection of the buildings. A dispute between 
Mr. Howard and Dr. Fothergill on the one side, and Mr, 
Whately on the other, as to whether Islington or Lime- 
house was the best site for erecting the houses, grew into 
an obstinate contention, until, on the death of Dr. Fo- 
thergill, Mr. Howard, in 1781, resigned his office. 

From 1781 to 1789, Mr. Howard was almost conti- 
nually travelling, during which he was exposed to danger, 
and once was ill of the plague. In the latter year ap- 
peared a quarto volume, ‘ An account of the principal 
Lazarettos in Europe ; with various papers relative to 
the Plague : together with further observations on some 
foreign prisons and hospitals ; and additional remarks on 
the present state of those in Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
The title-page has a motto, “ Oh, let the sorrowful sigh- 
ing of the prisoners come before Thee.” The volume 
has a number of plates, views of lazarettos at Marseilles, 
Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Venice, the Greek hospital at 
Smyrna, &c. In the Introduction, he says, “In my 
latest tours I had with pain observed that notwithstand- 
ing the regulations which had been made in our own 
country and elsewhere for preserving health in prisons 
and hospitals, yet that infectious diseases continued occa- 
sionally to arise and spread in them. I had also been 
led, by the view of several lazarettos in my travels, to 
consider how much all trading nations are exposed to that 
dreadful scourge of mankind which those structures are 
intended to prevent, and to reflect how very rude and 
imperfect our own police was with respect to this object. 
It likewise struck me that establishments effectual for 
the prevention of the most infectious of all diseases must 
afford many useful hints for guarding against the propa- 
gation of contagious distempers in general. These various 
considerations induced me, in the last edition of ‘The 
State of the Prisons,’ to express a wish that some future 
traveller would give us plans of the lazarettos at Leghorn, 
Ancona, and other places. At length I determined to 
procure these plans, and acquire all the necessary infor- 
mation respecting them myself.” A single circumstance 
shows the spirit of the man. Desirous of knowing the 
nature and probable influence of quarantine, he went to 
Smyrna, where the plague was raging, and took his pas- 
sage for Venice in “a ship with a fou/ bill.” A short 
paragraph in the book is worthy of note :—“I found 
nothing remarkable in the prisons of Constantinople, but 
that they were very still and quiet. I was at a loss to 
account for this, till I reflected that the only beverage 
for the prisoners is water.” 

“T take the liberty of suggesting,” he says, in this 
book, “that if I should be spared to finish another foreign 
journey which I have in view, I propose then to publish 
an — to this work, which t here mention, as some 
gentlemen may choose to bind them up together.” He 
set orf on this journey in the summer of 1789, but was 
not “spared to finish” it. After passing through Prussia, 
Courland, and Livonia, to St. Petersburg, he went to 
Moscow, and from thence to Cherson on the Black Sea. 
Here he was treated with respect and attention, for his 
reputation had become European. Being earnestly de- 
sired to visit a young lady who was ill of an infectious 
fever, he complied, caught the infection, and died on the 
20th of January, 1790. He was buried, at his own re- 
quest, at the villa of M. Dauphiné, a French gentleman, 





mons, . Mr. Howard was assisted by Dr, Aikin in pre- 
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doubt as to the death of Mr. Howard having been 
caused by having received infection; but it was Mr. 
Howard’s own conviction. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR MULBERRY LEAVES IN THE 
LEAVES OF THE RAMOON TREE. 


(From a Correspondent.} 


Tus Ramoon-tree has been long known and long used in 
Jamaica as fodder for cattle, for horses, and for sheep, 
during those arid and withering months common to in- 
tertropical climates, which not unfrequently destroy every 
vestige of vegetation, and convert the most fertile pas- 
tures and the most beautiful valleys into places of deso- 
lation and barrenness; where neither leaflet, nor herb, 
nor grass, nor weed, nor vetch, is to be found, and the 
whole face of nature presents an appearance of wil- 
derness and waste. It is at this period of the year 
that only a few hardy plants, as the bread-nut, cocoa- 
nut, and ramoon, with some others, fit food for 
animals, raise their heads above the surrounding de- 
solation. 

The ramoon thrives on the most barren soils, and 
throws out fresh leaves during the whole year. It is an 
evergreen, and is a native both of the East and West 
Indies. There are two species of it, namely, Trophis 
Americana and Trophas Aspera. The latter does not 
appear so well adapted for food for animals as the 
former. 

The Trophis* Americana, in botanical language, is 
unarmed, that is, it has neither spines nor prickles, 
spines and prickles being the natural arms of plants. 
The leaves are oblong, acuminate, or taper-pointed, entire, 
smooth. Fruit one-seeded, cornute (horned) ; horns re- 
flected further than fruit. The leaves, until within the 
last year, were used only as fodder for cattle and other 
farm-stock, particularly in the parishes of St. Anne’s, 
St. James’s, and Trelawney. 

The ramoon is not partial to moisture ; hence it is not 
common in low or damp situations, or where an abun- 
dance of moisture is to be met with. It abounds in the 
parishes mentioned above, large tracts of which are 
almost entirely formed of limestone, or calcareous strata, 
as in fact a very great proportion of the island is; the 
fine black mould being composed principally of vegetable 
matter, mixed with the débris of the neighbouring 
mountains brought down and deposited by the floods in 
the subjacent - <q It is a very hardy plant, and re- 
quires no cultivation whatever, though there can be little 
doubt but that, by proper culture and proper attention to 
the trimming of the trunks, and lopping of the branches, 
it might be so much improved as to produce deuble the 
quantity of leaves it has hitherto done. At present it is 
merely a forest tree, and depends more for its existence 
as an indigenous genus upon the birds which feed on its 
berries, and thus disseminate the seeds, than upon any 
effort of the inhabitants to propagate or keep up the 
stock. The berries are nearly of the size of grapes, and 
are of an agreeable, pleasant flavour, some fancying it 
similar to that of the mulberry; but I own I could 
never detect the resemblance. There is one circumstance 
however with respect to these berries in which all are 
agreed, to wit, that, like the Avocado pear, all animals 
eat freely of them. 

The manner in which the fodder is gathered for the 
cattle, mules, or horses, from the ramoon tree, is very simple. 
A negro ascends the trunk, which is not often an easy task, 
with a bill, and lops off the branches, while negroes below 
gather them up in bundles. They are then carried away 
and thrown into the pen (which is usually an enclosure of 
bamboos), where the stock devour the leaves and young 
twigs, the branches afterwards serving the negroes for 


* It is placed in the 22nd class, Order EV., of the Linnean 
tem, Nat’ Onder, Rubacia. heck 





fire-wood. A yery small bundle of the leaves, not ex- 
ceeding eight or ten pounds, sells for a ditt, or seven- 
pence half-penny currency. This species of fodder, 
therefore, for those who are compelled to purchase it, is 
rather expensive. The dearness is owing to the distance 
from which it is brought to market on the ome 
heads, nearly all the trees in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the towns being cut down by the earlier colo- 
nists, who destroyed every useful tree with ruthless pro- 
digality, without even once thinking of preserving a future 
stock for their descendants, and these descendants conti- 
nue most scrupulously to imitate the latter, if not the 
former part of the conduct of the progenitors with passive 
perseverance, by never planting one single seed. They 
prefer importing Poland oats and English hay for their 
horses, when a better substitute for the European grain 
is to be found in the Indian corn, and any quantity of 
hay might be made, had they but the foresight to study 
their own interests, from the numerous rich grasses of 
the country. It is possible, however, that from the recent 
changes in the political relations of the negroes, steps 
will henceforth be taken to encourage the growth of 
many useful and ornamental trees, which, though 
formerly numerous, have nearly disappeared from the 
vicinity of the towns and villages, and that a more 
enlightened agricultural policy will be adopted. 

The discovery that the leaves of the ramoon-tree would 
be excellent substitutes for those of the mulberry we be- 
lieve to be accidental. A number of silk-worms were 
imported, and the usual substitutes, as lettuce and other 
leaves, failing, a person was induced to make trial of 
those of the ramoon, and with the most signal and unex- 
pected success. A Jamaica paper now before us states that 
the worms not only devour the leaves greedily, but that they 
thrive better on them than on those of the mulberry, as 
a proof of which the following statement is given :—The 
editor saw on the 9th of March, 1838, worms three 
inches long, which had been hatched on the 31st Janu- 
ary, eagerly devouring the leaves of the tree; and the 
discoverer assured him he had no less than 12,000 others, 
of different ages and sizes, all of which were healthy 
and doing well. The only disappointment the discoverer 
had met with was, during a temporary absence from 
home, the persons to whom he entrusted the care of the 
worms neglected to provide a sufficient quantity of food 
for them, suffered their excrement to accumulate, and 
allowed them to lie one upon the other in the boxes five 
inches thick. Many of those, therefore, he continued, 
which had become torpid previous to casting their skins, 
and others that were feeble, were crushed to death. 
With the exception of this accident, the experiment had 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

The silk which these worms spin is white, which is 
considered the most valuable in the market. The price 
of a pound of coloured varies from 27s. to 35s., while 
that of the white ranges from 30s. to 46s. per lb. 

The discoverer further states that he employed only 
one lame boy to attend his worms, and another, who was 
otherwise engaged during the intermediate periods of 
the day in tending cattle, brought in from the fields 
morning and evening a small bundle of ramoon leaves. 
These were the only persons’ services required by him. 
He calculates that each worm will produce one quarter of 
an ounce of silk; that after deducting all expenses, it 
will be worth 40s. currency per Ib. ; that 374/. will be 
obtained by the labour of two presse in the short space 
of three months ; and he calculates on three crops in the 

ear ! 

The House of Assembly of Jamaica, to mark their 
approbation, and with a view to encourage others in 
developing the resources of the island, have voted the 
discoverer the sum of fifty pounds, “with a view toa 
future grant,” as he progresses in the rearing of the 
silk-worm. 
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EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE IN HOLLAND, 
AND ITS EFFECTS. 

By direction of the Secretary of State for the Home De- 

ment, a Report by Mr. Nicholls, one of the Poor 

w Commissioners, has just been published, containing 
the result of a nal inquiry “ into the condition of 
the labouring ‘aa and the provision for the relief of 
the poor in Holland and Belgium.” These two countries 
are especially interesting to us from the peculiarities in 
their condition, which strongly resemble in many respects 
= of our own social system. The new kingdom of 

elgium is more densely populated than any country of 
Europe, the population or each square mile being one- 
fourth greater in Belgium than in freland ; and in Hol- 
land, with physical resources which are not for a moment 
to be compared with those of Ireland for variety, extent, 
and capabilities, the population is not so greatly inferior 
in density, and it does exceed in this the pro- 
portion which prevails throughout Great Britain. A 
comparison of the manners, habits, and modes of life 
between the people of the Netherlands and those of Great 
Britain, and between the respective institutions of these 
countries, and even their past history, is well calculated 
to present in a clear and distinct form such points as need 
correction and improvement, and also, at the same time, 
to indicate the means by which this may be accom- 
plished. The manner in which Mr. Nicholls speaks 
of the Dutch is highly to their credit :—* Nothing,” 
he observes, “can exceed the cleanliness, the per- 
soual propriety, and the apparent comfort of the 
people of Holland. I did not see a house or a fence 
out of repair, or a garden that was not carefully cul- 
tivated. We met no ragged or dirty persons, nor any 
druuken man, neither did I see any indication that 
drunkenness is the vice of any portion of the people. 
I was assured that bastardy was almost unknown, and 
although we were during all hours of the day much in 
the public thoroughfares, we saw only two beggars, and 
they in manners and appearance scarcely came within 
the designation. The Dutch people appear to be strongly 
attached to their government, and few countries possess a 
population in which the domestic and social duties are 
discharged with such constancy. A scrupulous economy 
and cautious foresight seem to be the characteristic vir- 
tues of every class. To spend their full annual income 
is accounted a species of crime. The same systematic 
prudence pervades every part of the community; agricul- 
tural and commercial ; and thus the Dutch people are 
enabled to bear up against the most formidable physical 
difficulties, and to secure a larger amount of individual 
comfort than probably exists in any other country.” The 
Belgians, it is observed, many of the virtues of 
= Dutch, but the tone of moral feeling -is somewhat 
ower. 

Mr. Nicholls in great measure attributes the gene- 
rally satisfactory social state of Holland to the diffusion: 
of the means of education. Education is not ‘com- 
pulsory in Holland, the general desire for instruc- 
tion amongst the poor happily precluding any such 
necessity. The vernment confines its duties in 
respect to education to regulating the mode of instruc- 
tion, and for this purpose the inspection of schools, the 
examination and special authorization of teachers, de- 
volves upon a department of the Ministry of the Interior, 
under which a body of inspectors is constantly employed. 
District inspectors are appointed, who assemble three 
times every year in the chief town of their circuit, form- 
ing during their sitting a temporary commission. The 
Government also occasionally assembles a Council of 
Inspectors, composed of a deputation from each provincial 
board, for the purpose of revising rules and regulations, 
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or issuing new ones. A schoolmaster cannot act as a 
teacher without obtaining first a certificate of general 
capacity from the Commission of the Department after 
an examination into his qualifications; and next, the 
sanction of the local authorities of the town or vi 

where he proposes to establish himself. Each teacher ig 
insured an income which does not leave him dependent 
upon payments from the scholars. Mr. Nicholls says 
that this class is supported in —— and comfort, 
and held in high estimation. e two normal schools 
which Holland possesses supply the country with teachers 
graduated in a uniform system of instruction, and whose 
talents have been developed by competition and encou- 

ement. 

The following is Mr. Nicholls’s account of the schools : 
—* To these schools, thus provided, the people, without 
any exception or distinction, are entitled to send their 
children, on payment of certain fixed sums monthly, or 
at shorter periods. These payments are r with 
reference to the nature of the education to be afforded ; 
but the whole charge, even for the highest class, is of 
small amount. In the case of parents so poor, or so 
burthened with families, as to be actually unable to 
pay, the local authorities are empowered to remit the 
charge ; and thus the means of education are secured to 
the lowest as well as to the highest. ‘We are assured that 
no abuse of this power of exemption had ever occurred, 
and that no charge of partiality had ever been made. The 
people acquiesce cheerfully and contentedly in’ every 
arrangement, and were as desirous of sending their chil- 
dren to be educated, as the Government and local autho- 
rities were to impart the benefits of education. In 
Haarlem, with a population of 21,000, we were informed 
there was not a child of ten years of age, and of sound 
intellect, who could not ‘both read and write; and 
throughout Holland it is the same.” 

The population of Holland is divided, in respect 
to religious opinions, into Calvinists, Catholics, and 
Lutherans. Children of parents belonging to each 
sect attend the same schools, but while the leading 
truths and vrinciples of Christianity are carefully in- 
stilled into tneir minds, and the great features of natural 
and revealed religion are presented to them, the minor 
points of doctrine which characterise each creed are 
avoided in the general routine of school instruction, and 
are left to be explained out of school by the ministers of 
each persuasion. The absence of religious animosity 
amongst the people has greatly facilitated the establish- 
ment of a system of education worthy of being called 
national, and the object of the — is, amongst other 
things, to prevent this harmony being disturbed. In one 
school Mr. Nicholls witnessed the examination by a 
Lutheran minister of a class of children whose ts 
were of various creeds; and he avoided all disputable 

ints, on which each party has its own peculiar opinions, 
wel ing and enlarging only upon those of chiefest im- 
PY Belgium did not afford useful suggestions 

ium did not afford so man ions in 
ontillion with the education of the people as Holland. 
The ru between the two countries impeded the 
gress of various plans which the Dutch government 
put into operation. The Belgians being less advanced 
than the we —_ of instructio -- mn were = 
gratuitously until the advan’ learning could 
better apguedated. The vesaes- inh tn. otty senlee 
such as could be desired; but a temporary disorganiza- 
tion of the of i ion having taken place at 
the Revolution of 1830, the value of the education im- 
parted has retrograded, though the number of schools has 
increased. 
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